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CHINESE TOMB FIGURINES 


kind’s insistent hope of a future life 

that we are able to realize the life of 
past civilizations. It is in the tombs of 
the dead that we have come closest to 
the daily life of long vanished peoples. 
With his innate passion for symbolism, 
with his profound emotional credulity in 
the potency of material objects, man, 
with childlike simplicity, has placed in 
the grave beside his revered dead all 
things which ministered to their use or 
pleasure while alive,—food, weapons, 
slaves and wives. In early barbaric 
epochs, actual inhumation of living 
beings was common with the burial of 
noted personages. But as civilization 
advanced, for both practical and humane 
reasons, replicas, generally in miniature, 
inevitably replaced this sacrifice. That 
the soul might be companioned in its new 
life, we have plastic representations of 
servants, retainers and favorites. Of 
various materials in different places and 
times, in China of the Han and T’ang 
dynasties, they were modelled in clay 
with a realism and artistic skill that gives 
them honored place in museums of art. 

With the addition, through the gener- 
osity of Mr. Houghton P. Metcalf, of an 
unusually fine saddled horse, two seated 
musicians, and a female dancer, the 
Rhode Island School of Design now has 
an interesting group of T’ang figurines. 
The group at large is made of soft fine 
clay, creamy white, light buff or pink, 
and the pieces are, with two exceptions, 
unglazed, showing traces of red and other 
pigments. 

The newly acquired figures are all of 
the unglazed variety. Of these the most 
striking,— the piece which, in fact, 
crowns the Museum’s collection,— is the 
saddled horse. It is magnificent and 
charming — surprising adjectives to use 
conjunctively, but in this case excusable. 
Spirited and proud, he stands with arched 
neck, his left forefoot pawing the air, his 
long saddle-cloth swerving out on each 


I: IS due in no small measure to man- 
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side like lifting wings. The hair of the 
mane is indicated by incised lines, as is 
the hair of the erect bobbed tail, and an 
incised hatching decorates the long 
saddle-cloth. The filbert-shaped tassels 
or ornaments of the harness are carefully 
modelled in relief. The horse stands 123 
inches high upon a flat rectangular base. 
The fine creamy clay of which it is made 
shows traces of red pigment on the saddle, 
harness, mouth, eyes, ears and nostrils, 
and of green on the saddle cloth. While 
the short body, with its long legs and 
large feet, does not have the grace of 
certain small bronze horses left us by the 
Greeks, it has amazing vitality. It is 
wholly convincing and instinct with 
intelligence. Magnificent in its energy 
and bigness of conception, it charms us 
by its fragile delicacy and delightful 
individuality. It might well be the 
portrait of the favorite mount of the 
inmate of the tomb in which it was found. 
The exact locality of the tomb is not 
known to us, but the figurine’s type 
seems to indicate the region of Ho-nan. 

The Chinese of the T’ang Dynasty 
were horse-lovers, and both animals and 
riders are frequently represented in the 
tomb figures. The Museum possesses a 
figure of awoman on horseback, 112 inches 
high. The horse is a stodgy and hum- 
drum hack compared to ‘the splendid 
animal described above, but the horse 
and rider together are rather captivating. 
The straight-backed little horsewoman is 
seated so firmly, and her round face is so 
primly self-assured, that she rides irre- 
sistibly into our hearts. The figurine is 
nicely modelled in fine white clay with 
traces of white pigment on the horse and 
red in his nostrils, mouth and eyes, and 
there is considerable red pigment still 
remaining on the rider’s skirt and a little 
green on her bodice. 

Somewhat similar in type to the horse- 
woman is the female dancer in Mr. 
Metcalf’s recent gift, who stands with 
upraised right hand, with body bent 
forward, left foot advanced, looped 
scarfs in her hands. She is slender and 
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TERRACOTTA STATUETTES OF MUSICIANS 


Chinese, T’ang Dynasty 


Gift of Mr. Houghton P. Metcalf, 1925 


graceful, her head rather large with hair 
done high in two coiled knots. Of clay 
of a pinkish tone, her robe shows a good 
deal of red coloring, and there is a little 
red on her lips. Another dancer in the 
collection, whose long sleeves completely 
hide her hands, has her eyes and eyebrows 
pencilled with black. 

Much care and thought seems to have 
been given to the proper amusements of 
the departed soul, and if tomb figures are 
indicative of comtemporary tastes, music 
and dancing were favored forms of enter- 
tainment. Besides the little swaying 
figures of dancing girls, we have musicians 
sedulously twanging or blowing their 
tiny instruments. The two seated musi- 
cians in the recent gift, one playing a lute, 
the other blowing daintily upon a pipe, 
are only 53 inches high, but are modelled 
with extreme nicety. Their dress places 
them in the eighth century. The long 
robes, striped with red, ripple pleasantly 
about them upon the flat rectangular 
bases on which they kneel; the little caps 
are perched jauntily on their heads. 
They sit rather precisely, with an air of 
aloof constraint. 


Very charming is the standing figure of 
a woman, 102 inches high, with hair done 
like the dancer in two looped erections. 
She wears a simple short-sleeved gown 
with round neck and hip girdle tied in 
front. Of white unglazed clay, there are 
traces of red pigment on the gown, black 
on the hair and white on the flesh. 

A female figurine of a different type, 
104 inches high, is made of pink clay. 
The columnar skirt is glazed red-brown, 
and the hands hidden under a glazed 
green scarf. Neck, arms and bodice are 
covered with transparent glaze, and there 
are traces of black paint on the hair 
which is piled in a careless knot on top of 
her head. As companion she has the 
standing figure of a man, 12% inches high, 
wearing a close-fitting coat, glazed green 
and red-brown. 

The Museum Collection contains also 
several male figurines without glaze, one 
of a trader with strikingly Semitic cast of 
features, his flesh colored pink, and his 
red garments of Western cut. A gro- 
tesque figure of a corpulent dwarf, and a 
too tall figure of a man in a scholar’s cap 
and a gown with long sleeves which lie in 
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folds on his arms, each show suggestions 
of portraiture. 

Undoubtedly in their tomb figures, the 
Chinese of these early dynasties sought 
to represent with all possible accuracy 
those objects and personages with which 
the dead had been associated in life and 
hoped to be associated in the life beyond 
the grave. In these little figurines, whose 
very unpretentiousness seems an earnest 
of their sincerity, we may commune with 
a remote people who delighted in the 
refinements of civilized life when Europe 
warred and struggled through the Dark 
Ages of semi-barbarism. 

M. A.B. 


AN “EVE” ATTRIBUTED TO 
PETER VISCHER THE YOUNGER 


N THE sculpture collections of the 
Museum is a bronze statuette! which, 
although unsigned, may on grounds 

of style be ascribed with considerable 
probability to Peter Vischer the Younger 
of Nuremberg. It was acquired through 
Museum Appropriation supplemented by 
gift of friends, in 1920, from a London 
source, earlier provenance being un- 
known. 

The undraped, youthful, female figure 
stands on a small circular base, in the 
familiar pose of flexed knee which was a 
part of the classical inheritance of the 
Renaissance. This pose always opens up 
interesting possibilities in body-curves; 
and when, as here, the inequality in 
weight distribution is not exaggerated, 
it seems natural and unforced. The 
body inclines slightly forward, the right 
hand holding what looks like an olive 
shoot with leaves and fruit. The general 
effect of proportion is that of extreme 
slenderness and elongation — an effect, 
however, more apparent than real; for 
the arms and legs are actually rather 
substantial, and the head is 7.6 of the 
total height— whereas the so-called 
‘“‘Nuremberg Madonna’’, which modern 
critics are inclined to ascribe to Peter 


(1) 28% inches high. 
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Vischer the Younger, is more than 8 
head-lengths high. Though slender, 
the torso is not angular, but is modelled 
with exceptional softness and strength — 
the same distinctive modelling being 
evident in the expressive hands and feet. 
The head is small and fine, with wavy 
locks falling over the neck; the hair on 
the head itself being treated en masse, 
with few incised lines. The face is not 
especially individualistic, but rather 
after the general type of the Early 
Renaissance,— with its pensively mild 
expression, oval outline, high rounded 
forehead and large eyes. Typical of the 
period, also, are the rather large hands, 
with their long delicate fingers. The 
decorative effect of the whole is height- 
ened by the soft dark-grey tone of the 
bronze, with golden glints. In general, 
the figure aligns itself with a fairly large 
group of similar small bronzes dating 
from the Renaissance, not a few of 
which have the same name, ‘Eve’, 
which our figure bears—by courtesy of 
tradition rather than by inscription. It 
differs from them, however, in the 
absence of the conventional attribute of 
the apple?, in its freedom from self- 
consciousness of pose, and, most signifi- 
cantly, on the technical side, in its 
exceptionally fine modelling of torso and 
careful working-out of details in hands 
and feet and hair. It is this notable 
superiority of technique, together with 
certain individual points of style which 
are regarded as characteristic traits, that 
seems to offer a reasonable basis for the 
attribution to Peter Vischer the Younger. 

The importance of Nuremberg in the 
history of mediaeval bronze sculpture is 
largely due to the Vischer family, who 
lived and worked there through three 
generations, and whose famous foundry 
ran without interruption from its opening 
in 1489 until forty years later, by which 
time marble had become popular. 


(2) Cf. a statuette ascribed by Dr. Bode to 
Peter the Younger, which holds an apple in each 
hand: “The Collection of Oscar Hainauer,”’ by 
Wilhelm Bode, Berlin, 1897; pp. 24 & 75. 
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Father and sons worked together here 
on the many pieces which, either through 
signature or trade-mark or merely on 
grounds of style, have been ascribed to 
them; but we have the word of an early 
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the outstanding figure in the group. 
Born in 1487, he apparently received the 
usual schooling and served his four years 
of apprenticeship to his father; and in 
May, 1507, set out on his Wanderjahr. 


German, XVI cen. 


attributed to Peter Vischer the Younger 
Gift of several friends, 1920 


German writer that the second son, 
Peter the Younger, ‘‘excelled his father 
and brother[s] in art’; and the result 
of critical studies in modern years has 
been more and more to recognize him as 


Interesting circumstances enable us to 
know more about the latter than ordi- 
narily we could hope to do. It happened 
that he was given a commission by a 
certain patron of the fine arts in Nurem- 
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berg to circulate throughout northern 
Italy a book rather famous in its day, 
the ‘‘Universal History’ of Dr. Hart- 
mann Schedel, which the artists Michael 
Wolgemut and Wilhelm Pleydenwurff 
had illustrated with illuminations and 
woodcuts; and from the bookseller’s 
accounts recorded in Nuremberg we are 
able to trace Vischer’s journey through 
the more important centres of the early 
north Italian Renaissance — through 
Como, Milan, Certosa di Pavia and 
Genoa; where he had opportunities to 
learn the principles of anatomy and 
proportion from the works of artists such 
as Leonardo da Vinci and Andrea 
Sansovino, and to study Renaissance 
architectural design and ornament in 
cathedrals such as the one then in process 
of erection at Como. Returning to 
Nuremberg, possibly by way of Verona 
and Venice, in 1508, he devoted himself 
to carrying out the new artistic ideals of 
the Early Renaissance in both the pieces 
produced in collaboration with the other 
members of his family and in his own 
work. On the masterpiece of the Vischer 
House, the Monument of St. Sebald, he 
is reputed to have done the largest part; 
and the original designs for this were 
radically altered, we know, under his 
direction. We may suppose that many 
of his own works were small bronzes, such 
as were so popular in Italy in the 16th 
century — statuettes of various sorts, 
inkstands, candelabra, plaques and 
medals; and this inference is supported 
by the story that when, shortly before 
his death, there was a possibility of his 
being called to serve as cannon-founder 
for Duke Albrecht of Prussia, he failed to 
receive the appointment because he was 
a maker of ‘‘monuments and statuettes 
....and too delicate a craftsman” for 
casting cannon. Twice he presented a 
work for the rank of Meister in the Guild 
of Bronzesmiths, but on both occasions 
was rejected — whether because of his 
previous marriage or for having broken 
some other rule of the extremely intricate 
and rigid Guild Law, we do not know — 
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and not long before his death, at the age 
of forty, he became Meister in the Guild 
of Thimblemakers, instead. He died in 
the same year as his fellow-townsman, 
Albrecht Diirer, in 1528. 

Fine as the works of the Vischer House 
previous to 1508 had been, in the main 
they had followed the prevailing conven- 
tions of the time —late Gothic style, 
influenced by Flemish realism. For in- 
stance, in the sculptures of Adam 
Krafft, the intimate friend of Peter the 
Younger’s father, we may see the char- 
acteristics of this style vividly portrayed: 
the short, square, gnome-like human 
figures with excessively large heads 
covered by masses of curling hair; stiff, 
unvaried pose; heavy disproportionate 
draperies whose first function was to 
conceal lack of anatomical knowledge 
and inability to model human forms. 
The immediate result of Peter the 
Younger’s Italian journey was a reversal 
of all this. The squat Bavarian type of 
figure was discarded in favor of the taller, 
more slender, graceful Italian type; the 
human form was studied from both the 
basis of anatomical structure and of 
undraped contour, and the pose was 
varied. Draperies, no longer required to 
conceal faulty modelling, served rather, 
when used, to enhance by means of their 
soft, transparent folds the lines and move- 
ment underneath. Details were simpli- 
fied and unified. From Peter the 
Younger’s known works, we believe that 
he excelled in the use of the undraped 
form; that the pose of the bent knee was 
often employed by him; that his figures 
had small delicate heads and faces of an 
intelligent, or even intellectual, type (cf. 
the figure of St. Peter on the Monument 
of St. Sebald); and expressive hands and 
feet; that he relied on securing effective- 
ness through the perfection of detail and 
restraint of ornament. Judging from the 
figurines on the two bronze inkstands in 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, which 
Dr. Seeger dates at about 1508 and 1518- 
23, respectively, he tended more and 
more to the use of a freer, less dramatic 
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MASQUERADE IN THE RIDOTTO AT VENICE 


pose and to the expression of sentiment 
rather than sentimentality. In the 
religious unrest of his day, he, like his 
fellow-Nurembergers, Hans Sachs and 
Albrecht Diirer, sided with Luther; but 
religious evangelicism seems never to 
have restricted his art appreciation; he 
succeeded wholly in combining his native 
training with the inspiration which he 
received from Italy. Dr. Seeger says, 
“He united in his women’s figures Ger- 
man simplicity and German modesty 
with classic dignity and Italian beauty. 
He ennobled the Nuremberg type of 
woman”. His work, then, was charac- 
terized by the three classical qualities of 
simplicity, beauty and good taste; 
interpreted with the freedom of the 
Renaissance and expressed with a tech- 
nical perfection that included both unity 
of design and minutely exquisite finish of 
details. 

Much of this is strikingly well illus- 
trated by the statuette in question, and 
there is nothing noticeably at variance 
with it. The little figure is one whose 
charm increases’ on acquaintance, and it 
by Dr. 


(1) “Peter Vischer der Jiingere,” 
Georg Seeger, Leipzig 1897; p. 137. 


by Francesco Guardi (1712-1793) 
Gift of Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf, 1924 


testifies to a maker who not only had 
great technical skill, but who also entered 
very deeply into the classical spirit of 
the Early Renaissance. Although, when 
made, it must have been only a piece of 
Kleinkunst, one of many, it is note- 
worthy for us both on account of its 
intrinsic merit and because it is stylisti- 
cally representative of a master whose 


known works are now rare. 
C.M.M. 


A PAINTING BY GUARDI 


N ‘‘Art in America’ for February 1914, 
Mr. George A. Simonson discusses 
“Some of Guardi’s Paintings in 

America” (p. 89 sq.) and at the close of 
his article comments on the difficulty of 
keeping track of worthy Old Masters. 
He does so apropos of one of Guardi’s 
paintings of a fete in the Ridotto at 
Venice, formerly in the Edouard Kann 
Collection and supposed to be in America, 
but with ownership unknown. Un- 
doubtedly sooner or later this painting 
will come to light, but in the meantime 
another painting of the same subject and 
by the same painter has recently been 
given to the Museum by Mrs. Jesse H. 
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Metcalf. Previous to her purchase of it, 
the painting was in the collections of 
Count Stroganoff, Elia Volpi and James 
Warren Lane. 

The painting is a small one measuring 
121 inches high and 20 inches long. It 
represents a masquerade in the main hall 
of the Ridotto at Venice. This building 
was the palace of Marco Dandolo at San 
Moise, which was opened in 1638 as a 
public place of amusement by consent of 
the Venetian government. In 1768 the 
building was restored and enlarged after 
plans by Maccarucci. The main hall as 
seen in the painting was hung with 
stamped leather and was of good size. 
From it opened other rooms, the two 
showing being reserved for refreshments, 
the one for the sale of chocolate, coffee 
and tea, the other for the sale of wine, 
cheese, sausage and fruits. Ten large 
rooms on the side were also used for 
amusement purposes. 

The main hall was used as a general 
promenade and for such parties as are 
represented. Here patricians and other 
masked citizens could be seen. Even 
women and youths were admitted, and 
here the whole spirit of Venice of the 
eighteenth century found expression. 
The Ridotto shared with the theatre and 
the carnival the honor of being the 
principal place of amusement, and its use 
as such lasted until November 27, 1774, 
when the Ridotto was closed as an 
amusement centre and given over to 
government offices. 

The gay scene in the painting shows the 
festive crowd, some in fancy dress or in 
dominoes, the rich costumes showing 
under the black robes. In the left 
centre is a harlequin figure. The grayish- 
green tone of the painting, the touches 
of color on details of room and dress, the 
animation and life of the various groups, 
all combine to present a charming 
picture. 

The Edouard Kann painting noted in 
the first of this article is illustrated in the 
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Gazette des Beaux-Arts for 1908, p. 498. 
There are striking similarities between 
this and the one in the museum, many of 
the figures and even the groups being the 
same. But there are also many differ- 
ences, for in the Kann picture in place of 
the harlequin figure there is a masked 
lady in light dress, while in other cases 
the groups have changes of arrangement. 
This is quite natural, for the Ridotto was 
the subject chosen by Guardi for other 
paintings, notably two in the Museo 
Correr in Venice. Guardi was not the 
only artist who painted the Ridotto, for 
Pietro Longhi also painted the same 
subject. As Longhi died in 1762, his 
paintings of the Ridotto show the main 
salon before the changes were made after 
Maccarucci’s plans, while Guardi’s paint- 
ings show the newly decorated hall. 

There were four artists who have made 
Venice of the eighteenth century live for 
us. They were Pietro Longhi, Rosalba 
Carriera, Canaletto and Guardi. Of 
these the gayest and most festive was 
Francesco Guardi. He was born in 1712 
at Venice. His father came from the 
Tyrol and his mother from Vienna. His 
father, Domenico, was himself a painter 
of some distinction, but his talented son 
was far greater. His sister Cecilia 
married Giambattista Tiepolo, also a 
noted Venetian painter. Guardi studied 
under Canaletto, worked in Venice and 
also in England, and has left us a large 
number of notable drawings and paint- 
ings which grace many collections, both 
public and private. As an interpreter of 
Venetian life, color, and gaiety, Guardi 
was unsurpassed in his day. His better 
known works are his out-of-door studies 
of Venetian festivals and her noble 
structures bathed in that glorious light 
which seems peculiar to the city of St. 
Mark. His paintings of the Ridotto are 
worthy supplements to this series, show- 
ing his mastery of indoor lighting, and 
power to express the life of his day. 


L. E. R. 


